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Product names: Further reading 


Types of names 


The Food Information to Consumers Regulation (FIC) gives the list of ‘mandatory 
particulars’ for prepacked foods in Article 9. At the top of this list is ‘the name of the 
food’, reflecting that this is the most fundamental piece of information about a food. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, there are specific rules in the Regulation concerning how a 
food should be named and what information should be included as part of the name. 





Some types of foods have names imposed on them, not by the FIC, but by EU or 
national member state legislation applying specifically to those types. These are termed 
‘legal names’ in the Regulation and examples of such names are ‘extra virgin olive oil’, 
‘strawberry jam’, ‘pineapple juice’ or ‘tuna chunks in vegetable oil’. 


These names must be used for products meeting the compositional and/or quality 
requirements corresponding to those names, as detailed in the specific legislation. 
Where legal names are qualified because additional ingredients have been added, the 
compositional and/or quality requirements for the basic food described by the legal 
name must still be met, for example, ‘white chocolate with peanuts’. Equally, where a 
food with a legal name is a minor ingredient of another food, that minor ingredient, 
when used, must meet the compositional and/or quality requirements linked to the 
legal name, for example, ‘orange squash made with orange juice from concentrate’. 


A food without a legal name may have been familiar and constant in the marketplace 
where it is sold for such a long time that it is adequately described by a customary 
name. This, to an outsider, may appear rather unrevealing or positively misleading. The 
Regulation allows the use of customary names on their own, where these are sufficient 
without further explanation in the area where the food is sold. Examples include ‘cream 
crackers’ and ‘Turkish delight’. Customary names will need qualification where products 
are variants of the basic version, for example, ‘flapjack with chocolate chips’, ‘cream 
crackers with cracked black pepper’. In the UK there is no list of accepted customary 
names; whether a product can be adequately described by such a name is a matter of 
judgement in each case. 


It is not compulsory for customary names, where they may exist, to be used. Where a 
food does not have a legal name and any potential customary name is not used, then 
the remaining option which the Regulation allows is for a ‘descriptive name’ to be used. 
For most foods, the legal requirement is met by a descriptive name. 
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Accompanying particulars 


The name of a product must give sufficient detail to inform the potential purchaser 
adequately about the product's true nature and to distinguish it from products with 
which it could be confused. This can mean the inclusion of references to treatments the 
food has undergone, to the condition which the food is in or the presence or absence 
of particular ingredients. In some cases, the Regulation stipulates that indications of the 
above type are made for particular foods. These stipulations are in Annex VI of the 
Regulation. 


Regarding the use of ‘unexpected’ substitute ingredients, the reference to the 
substituting ingredient must be made in close proximity to the name of the product. It 
must use a font size which has an x-height of at least 75% of the x-height of the name 
of the product and which is not smaller than the minimum font size for the package. 
Defra's guide to compliance gives the example of ‘parsley pesto sauce’, where parsley 
has been used in such a sauce rather than the more usual basil. Other examples may be 
the use of cheese analogue on pizzas, textured vegetable protein in burgers or artificial 
strawberry flavouring in strawberry yogurt. This requirement is triggered when a 
component which would otherwise be assumed to be present has been substituted; it 
may be argued that if the name of the food already makes clear the absence of an 
ingredient usually used in a product, then the requirement is not triggered. ‘Gluten-free 
bread’ may be an example of a name not triggering the requirement. 





In the case of meat products, meat preparations and fishery products’ containing added 
proteins as such, including hydrolysed proteins, of a different animal origin, the name 
of the food should bear an indication of the presence of those proteins and of their 
origin. The same range of products, in the event that they could appear to have been 
made of a whole piece of meat or fish, but actually consist of pieces combined together 
by other ingredients or other means, should bear the indication ‘formed meat’ or 
‘formed fish’. 





1 For the definitions of meat products, meat preparations and fishery products, the FIC directs the reader to Regulation (EC) No 
853/2004 on specific hygiene rules for food of animal origin. These definitions are as follows: 


‘Meat products’ means processed products resulting from the processing of meat or from the further processing of such processed 
products, so that the cut surface shows that the product no longer has the characteristics of fresh meat. 


‘Meat preparations’ means fresh meat, including meat that has been reduced to fragments, which has had foodstuffs, seasonings 
or additives added to it or which has undergone processes insufficient to modify the internal muscle fibre structure of the meat and 
thus to eliminate the characteristics of fresh meat. 


‘Fishery products’ means all seawater or freshwater animals (except for live bivalve molluscs, live echinoderms, live tunicates and live 
marine gastropods, and all mammals, reptiles and frogs) whether wild or farmed and including all edible forms, parts and products 
of such animals. 


Although the FIC does not direct the reader to a definition of ‘prepared fishery product’, the definition given in Regulation 
853/2004 presumably serves as a good guide: 


‘Prepared fishery products’ means unprocessed fishery products that have undergone an operation affecting their anatomical 
wholeness, such as gutting, heading, slicing, filleting, and chopping. 


Any fully-cooked meat would be a meat product as would cured meats such as bacon or ham. Examples of meat preparations 
would be raw British-style sausages or raw burgers. Some products fall around the borderline between meat products and meat 
preparations, and the EU Commission, in its guidance on Regulation 853/2004, includes further detail and examples of products for 
which the classification may be difficult. 
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The positioning of the statement is not specified, but is classified as a mandatory 
particular accompanying the name of the food. 


Whether the indication ‘formed’ is necessary may depend partly on the shape of the 
product: the shape of a fish finger alone excludes the possibility that it was made from 
a single piece of fish, whereas a breaded fish portion moulded into a fillet shape, but 
made from several fillet pieces, could mislead without the indication ‘formed’. Defra's 
guide to compliance points out that this type of product should not be confused with 
reformed meat or fish, or ‘cut and shaped’ meat or fish, or similar which would need to 
be labelled according to the physical process they had undergone in their production. 


In the case of meat products and meat preparations which have the appearance of a 
cut, joint, slice, portion or carcase of meat, the name of the food should include an 
indication of the presence of added water if the added water makes up more than 5% 
of the weight of the finished product. The same rules apply in the case of fishery 
products and prepared fishery products which have the appearance of a cut, joint, slice, 
portion, fillet or of a whole fishery product. 


Minced meat 


Minced meat? has to meet certain maximum fat content and collagen/meat protein 
ratio requirements, which differ depending on the type of minced meat being 
marketed, as reflected in the name used. 


If described as ‘lean’, the fat content must be no more than 7% and the collagen/meat 
protein ratio no more than 12%. Otherwise, pure beef mince must have a maximum 
20% fat content and 15% collagen/meat protein ratio, minced meat containing pork a 
maximum of 30% fat and 18% collagen/meat protein ratio, and minced meat of other 
species a maximum of 25% fat and 15% collagen/meat protein ratio. 


In addition, labels of prepacked minced meat must be marked with an indication of the 
levels of the above two parameters, in the form: 


‘percentage of fat content under...’ 
and 
‘collagen/meat protein ratio under...’ 


Note that the collagen/meat protein ratio is expressed as the percentage of collagen in 
meat protein. The collagen content means the hydroxyproline content multiplied by a 
factor of 8. 


2 Although the FIC offers no definition of minced meat, that given in Regulation (EC) No 853/2004 on specific hygiene rules for 
food of animal origin would presumably serve as a good guide: 


‘Minced meat’ means boned meat that has been minced into fragments and contains less than 1 % salt. 
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